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_ ESTHETIC RESTORATIONS AVAILABLE FOR YOUR SPECIFICATION 


Fig. 


Fig. 


A—Reinforced jackets on the laterals carry two centrals and a cuspid. The cuspid is 
supported by a lug on the first bicuspid. 

B—For this four tooth bridge. each jacket is individually carved and individually replace- 
able. Repairs, if necessary, can be made without removing the bridge from the mouth. 

C—A reinforced jacket is employed as the anterior abutment. The inlay for the posterior 
abutment affords a strong anchorage. Although this inlay can be attached to the bridge. 
an intermediary attachment is often used. 

D—Tinker bridge consisting of a cuspid jacket over a cast core carrying a lateral jacket 
with a gold saddle. 

E—In this two tooth bridge note how the dummy is supported by a lug resting on the first 
biscuspid. 


Available in Porcelain and the Acrylics 
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Despite all that has been said and written about 
the great need for trained auxiliary personnel in 
support of dental practice, there has been, practi- 
cally nothing done about it. 


On our own, we have been writing and speak- 
ing for years about this problem. Everywhere we 
go, the interested people express themselves as be- 
lieving that the dental societies and the dental 
educators should set up a program to meet the 
needs of the dental profession. Some even agree 
that the need for trained dental assistants, dental 
hygienists and technicians is critical. Yet, scarcely 
any organization has made a move to meet the situa- 
tion. This, mind you, in face of the economic condi- 
tions which point to heavy patient traffic for some 
time to come, and with politicians in Washi 
looking, with hunger, upon the dental and medical 
fields as rich in prospects for social legislation. 


Dental educators will tell you that the staff of 
teachers in nearly every dental college has been 
depleted due to the war and the fact that many 
teachers have found full-time private practice highly 
attractive, with monetary returns at higher levels 
than ever before in history. This we know to be true, 
but we fail to see why those conditions prevent the 
establishment of separate courses for dental assist- 
ants and dental technicians. You don’t have to be 
a dentist to give basic training to either dental assist- 
ants or dental technicians. Experienced assistants 
and technicians could install and conduct the 
courses. A profit fee should be charged for the 
schooling, and a certificate issued to each gradu- 
ating member of the classes. 


Dental hygienists could be trained — they 
are now, although classes should be made larger 
through good promotional work in the high schools. 
Here, again, the educators will want to make the 
course unnecessarily long. 


Editorial 


THOSE WHO HELP THE DENTIST 


Members and officers of the dental societies tell 
us that they are heartily in favor of a plan to train 
these people, but they are afraid it will have to be 
done outside the dental schools. We say to them, 
“why don’t you go ahead with it?”’ They say, “we 
will.” Nothing happens. 


Members of the dental societies permit too much 
red tape. They are easily discouraged. They allow 
a little handful of politicians to carry them away. 
Of course, this is not true of every dental society, 
but the statement will hold water for most. Good, 
sound legislation is often thwarted or unnecessarily 
delayed by the actions of a few who are fighting 
their way to the presidency of something or other, 
but who are undistinguished in private practice and 
simply would not recognize a progressive move if 
they saw one. This can happen only when the mem- 
bership is asleep or merely indifferent to their 
responsibilities as members. 


When progressive action takes place, it is always 
given birth by an individual who has the ability 
to inspire others. It seems to us that dentistry needs 
to have one or two prominent dental educators lead 
= way in the schooling of those who help the 

tist. 


They are certain to get support from dental socie- 
ties if they seek it for a practical plan. They will, 
also, get support from the dental laboratory owners 
who are anxious to see a reservoir created for the 
help they need. Of course, it should be stated here 
“a now that lengthy courses in the schools are im- 
practical. Basic schooling only is needed for dental 
assistants and technicians. The finished trainin, 

riod should be given in the dental offices an 

ratories. Do we see any one coming up front? 


JAMES RoBINSON, Editor 
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© You CAN BE HAPPY WITH DENTAL PLATES.” 
That's the name of a book that John Sherman tossed at me 
when I walked into his office. “It’s the funniest title I've 
seen in five years,” said Sherman, “but, strangely enough, 
the book is serious.” And then he added, “Wouldn't that 
make a peach of a title for a humorous book?’ That's Sher- 
man for you—Sherman, the scoffer. What does he care 
whether you can be happy with dental plates! He could have 
all his teeth out and still review a symphony concert. He 
could keep a program up in front of his mouth or sit behind 
a post. He could attend an art exhibit with his chin touch- 
ing his nose and his cheeks sucked in and people would 
think he was merely contemplative. For me, who has to 
make part of his living through his teeth, the book had 
great significance. I scanned the table of contents to find 
these among the chapters: Your Teeth Must Come Out, 
New Teeth While You Wait, Your Plate Can Fit Tight, 
Faces Made Over, When Your Dentures Skid, Farewell to 
Wrinkles, and False Teeth Need Not Look False . . 


THAT WAS THE come-on. I read the book last night. 
Take that chapter, “When Your Dentures Skid.” Sher- 
man would probably make a popular song out of that, 
“Tl love you even when your dentures skid,” or “When 
your dentures skid, I'll come skidding back to you.” For 
purposes of review (that gives us the right to quote up 
to 1,000 words) I want to give you some of the high- 
lights revealed by author Max Schwartz, D.D.S., one- 
time clinical professor at New York University. It need 
not be a tragic day, he says, when you are told “your 
teeth must come out.” And, if you’re an American, you 
may hear that news around 40. If you’re a Euro 
you're likely to hear it at the age of 20. Napoleon had 
his first extraction at 46. When you hear dentist’s 
warning, you think of that horrid rubber, that cold 
crockery that mother used to leave in a glass of water 
before retiring. Dental progress today, says the author, 
will give you restorations that will defy detection .. . 


TEETH EXTRACTION JUST a few years ago meant 
Farewell to Society for at least six months—a monastic life, 
a diet of mush and milk, a dash for the attic when friends 
rang the doorbell. It’s different today, says Dr. Schwartz. If 
you must have your new teeth immediately, you may have 
them. If you want your new teeth to look exactly like your 
old ones, the dentist will fix that, too. Maybe you never 
liked the way your teeth are aligned, shaped, colored. They 


© A REPRINT OF CEDRIC ADAMS’ COLUM, 
OF JAN. 10, 1946, IN THE MINNEAPOUS 
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can be changed. Immediate restorations give proper form 
to your gums, aid in controlling post-operative hemorrhage, 
hold the lips, cheeks and jaws in their proper place, main. 
tain facial outlines. It’s better, though, says the author, to 
divide extractions over several sittings. The immediate den. 
ture should not be permanent, however. The January den. 
ture won't be comfortably tight in June. You have 

glasses changed from time to time. So it is with your teeth .... 


EVER KNOW THAT man is a combination of the 
dog and the cow when it comes to chewing. The 
chews vertically only; the cow is a lateral chewer. Maa, 
the lucky fellow, chews up and down, side to side and 
backward and forward. Dentists consider the uppers and 
lowers as dental warriors, but they must meet each other 
on sporting terms—no unnecessary jousting, no rough- 
ing it up along the line of scrimmage, they should never 
lock, never click. Never insist on small teeth in a large 
face and never take a friend with you when you're hav- 
ing your denture made. Your dentist has probably 
studied thousands of skulls and is just as anxious to 
please you as you are to be pleased. Not a bad idea to 
show the dentist a photograph of your teeth before you 
lost them. Gives him a working basis. Normally you 
have 16 upper teeth. Your plate will have but 14. Wis 
dom teeth are never replaced. You know what you are 
after your teeth are all out? You're edentulous. Better 
word than toothless, isn’t it? .. . 


MANY A WRINKLE in a person’s face, says Dr. 
Schwartz, comes not from advancing age, but from a badly 
fitting denture. When waistlines shrink, we do something 
about having our clothes refitted. But too many plate weat- 
ers neglect entirely their plates and shrinking gums. Miss 
ing back teeth in young people can mt. A wrinkles. 
Wrinkles appear when the face shortens or falls inward. 
Wrinkles are nothing more than pleats. If you still have 
your eye teeth, put your finger over one of them. Feel that 
heavy prominence? That slowly shrivels when the tooth is 
extracted. The doc says we should remember, when the time 
comes and we have our false teeth, that we couldn’t danc 
the first time we got on the floor, nor play the piano the 
first time we sat down in front of it. Same way with fals 
teeth. Takes a little practice. It’s also advisable to sleep 
with your false teeth in your mouth for the first few weeks 
... Well, Sherman, I'm glad we can be happy with dental 
plates. Drop out some night 10 years from now. I'll whip 
you up some milk toast. 
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PRACTICES are 
not built on golf courses, in churches, lodges or 
clubs. Practices are built at the side of the dental 
chair. They remain in a constant state of building 
until the end. 

The weakest link in all dental office procedure is 
the presentation of the case to the patient. 

The differences in the economic positions of 
most dental practices are due largely to the grace 
and strategy employed in the handling of patients. 


The average dentist spent four years in a school 
of higher learning to study a concrete subject— 
dentistry. In this time there was practically no ad- 
vancement in the academic subjects, in music, in 
the arts and in literature to sweeten his life or 
make him more attractive to people. This neglect 
is, obviously, dangerous to economic and social 
success. 


DENTAL ETHICS: The science of a moral 
duty. 

DENTAL ECONOMICS: The science of the 
internal management of a dental practice 
and of the dentist himself. 


ETHICS and ECONOMICS are inseparable com- 
panions of achievement; one cannot well survive 
without the other. 

Impoverish the fee and you will, invariably, 
impoverish the work. Here is ECONOMIC and 
ETHICAL tragedy. 


There is nothing wrong with the practice of den- 
tistry; it is like marriage: sometimes the wrong 
people become mixed up in it. 


by James Robinson 


FROM LECTURES ON 
DENTAL ECONOMICS 


Any man who makes a very ordinary economic 
success of dental practice would be a miserable fail- 
ure in the marts of trade. Think of the humiliation 
of practicing failure-dentistry. 

One of the greatest lessons a man can learn is 
to keep absolutely free of past-due obligations. 


Dr. Daniel Grubb of Cleveland says that “if a 
man has not doubled his knowledge ten years fol- 
lowing graduation, he is a failure.” 

Many dentists claim that ninety percent of their 
knowledge of dentistry has been gained since 
gtaduation from school. Imagine the position of a 
man who has not been active in his dental society 
or who has never taken post-graduate work. 


The personal equation is a tremendous factor in 
all economic success; personality runs second. Per- 
sonality like politeness, is only a veneer. Courtesy 
is cultural. The personal equation carries us into 
the deeper things of life. Every man should embrace 
the opportunity for cultural advancement. 

Culture begets culture. A cultured dentist at- 
tracts cultured patients. There is happiness there. 


SOME MEN WAIT FOR A SHIP TO COME IN. THEY 
NEVER THINK OF SENDING A SHIP OUT. NO CARGO 
FOR THESE MEN. 


Selling is the art of persuasion. This means that 
two persons are engaged in a conversation in order 
to arrive at a mutual understanding which holds 
the promise of a mutual profit. The dentist attempts 
to persuade a patient in behalf of a service that will 

e the patient look better and live longer. Herein 
lies the benefit to patient. The patient is asked to 
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pay a fee for this service. Herein lies the benefit 
to the dentist. If both fee and dentistry are sound, 
the exchange is perfect. This is extremely difficult 
to accomplish without persuasion. 

Since selling, as stated, is the art of persuasion, 
you have achieved a profit for both patient and den- 
tist by the employment of selling principles. Why 
not study salesmanship? 


A dentist is in business whether he likes it or 
not. He has a bank account, employs people, pays 
rent, has a letterhead, business phone, typewriter, 
filing cabinet, desk and bookkeeping system. That 
is all any business man has except for an advertis- 
ing department. 

A dentist who violates the fundamental princi- 
ples of business exchange is in trouble. Dental 
= have too many leaks and loose ends in 

iness procedure. This often accounts for absence 
of profits. 


Dental services are exchanged on faith. Few pa- 
tients understand either the precision work or the 
ley ee aspects of dentistry. Faith must be 

ilt through careful teaching and the erection of 
values. 

The most successful dentists are those who have 
learned to teach at the side of the dental chair. 
The degree of doctor means: to teach. 


The dentist's language should be made free of 
technical terms, latin, and trade names. There are 


simple, understandable words for everything you. 


do in dentistry. Use them. The public has yet to 
find out the true values in pend dentistry. Make 


your story crystal clear. 


Eighty percent of all the dentistry is bought by 
women and children. Men aren't smart enough to 
go to a dentist. 

Men brag about changing the oil in their cars 
every so many miles. The same men never think 
of getting their teeth cleaned every so many meals. 

The mouth is the symbol of endearment. We 
offer our lips to those dearest to us in the world. 
Why not offer a clean, sweet, fresh, wholesome 
mouth. 

Dr. Fred D. Miller, Altoona, Pa. says that “pro- 
crastination is the thief of teeth.” 


Two pioneer American dentists gave ether and 
nitrous oxide gas anesthesia to the world. Their 
names were Morton and Wells. Through this me- 
dium of their creation, a person may go down into 
the valley of the shadow of death virtually without 
pain, and rise to a happy useful life. Through the 
genius of two great American dentists we may stand 
a little longer in the presence of those dear to us. 
Tell your patients about this. 


Our physicians may feel constrained to improve 
their knowledge in Vienna, but the dentists of 
Vienna must come here to improve. Here, in the 
United States, dentistry is practiced in its most 
beautiful and efficient forms. 

Dentistry is America’s purest gift to the world. 
The first dental school in the world’s history was 
established here in 1839. Through dentistry, alene, 
human life may well be extended ten full years, 
according to the late Dr. Charles W. Mayo. 

The country gave the aeroplane and the steam- 
boat to the world—marvelous instruments of trans- 
portation and efficiency, but, also, instruments used 
in deliberate destruction of human life. Dentistry 
achieves the exact opposite. The gift is pure, and 
symbolizes the true spirit of America. . 


w 


Alabama was the first state in the union to pass 
a law compelling dentists to be dental college gradu- 
ates before practicing dentistry. That was in 1893. 


The average dental practice suffers the Joss of 
two out of three patients each five year period. 
Only a minor portion is lost through death or re- 
moval to distant abodes. The reasons for such a 
fearful turnover in patients are multitudinous, but 
good dentistry, sound fees, proper grace in handling 
people, would retain many of these patients. 

There is a great difference between the words 
adoption and adaptation. Think of this when you 
take a course in dental economics. 


In the early days of American dentistry, the ma- 
jority of dentists were itinerant. They would move 
about from house to house, extract teeth while pa- 
tients were seated in rocking chairs, vulcanize den- 
tures on the kitchen stove, and manipulate tiny gold 
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pellets in making fine restorations for teeth broken 
down by disease of enamel and dentine. Dentistry 
takes us far beyond these comparatively simple serv- 
ices today. Your patients do not realize this. Tell 
them. Build your values through contrasts. 


Eighty percent of all the people are less than 
forty years of age. What is the average of your 
patients? Study your market. Be sure to keep chil- 
dren in your practice. 

More people stay away from dental offices on ac- 
count of money rather than threat of pain. There is 
a serious price consciousness on the part of the 
buying public when dentistry is being considered. 

Children are not interested in health. The ap- 
peal to children must be of social nature. Interest 
in health is acquired, and becomes more intense as 
we grow older. Tell children that dentistry is part 
of the game of life and that the game of life is the 
biggest of all, and the most exciting. The best way 
to tell your story is through anecdotes. 


Personality is made up, largely, of your figure, 
apparel, voice, gestures, and mannerisms. These 
are surface things, but enhance good impressions. 
Personality may be acquired. A good personality 
apens the door for you but only character keeps 
you inside. 


. 
Are you supplying spare dentures and spare por- 
celain jackets? Give your patients a chance to buy 


them. They cannot buy spare tires now; besides, 
you are doing a distinctive favor. 


The dentist’s name, and that of each member of 
his household and office staff, should appear at 
regular intervals on the notification list for mouth 
prophylaxis. Subscribe to the same services recom- 
mended to patients. A well-groomed mouth is a 
sight for the gods. 

Use colored napkins on the patient’s chest. They 
are easier on your eyes. 

The handpiece should be covered with a towel 
before patients come to the dental chair. 

Some dentists use the words spit and expectorate. 
Just say—'empty your mouth, please.” 

A piece of gauze or Kleenex should be placed in 
each patient's hand before receiving dental service. 


soiled fingers in the mouth to hold X-ray Bee 
Cleanliness is not next to godliness, it is next to 
nothing — especially true in medicine. Cleanse 
touchable parts of X-ray apparatus within view of 
patients. Remember that saliva collects on these 

rts because it is carried there by fingers moistened 
in placing films in the mouth. 

Keep cases of two sizes for patient's eye; , 
Place ‘four by four” J & J napkin inside the case 
and ask patient to enclose her glasses. This insures 
safety, promotes service, and displays thoughtful- 
ness. 

If a patient shows distress in eyestrain due to 
operating lights, place dark glasses over her eyes. 

Never mix amalgam in the palm of the hand. 
The mix may acquire oil and even cuticle. Besides, 
it is unsanitary and the patient may see you. 

It is recommended that you never flame a needle 
within your patient’s view. 

It is suggested that you do not blow on wax pat- 
terns in the presence of your patient. 

Anoint the lips before approaching work at the 
back of the mouth. Use perfumed vaseline. 

If you select the wrong hand instrument, carry 
it all the way to the tooth. Never allow the negative 
impression of uncertainty in dental office procedure. 


Cases for demonstrating purposes should not be 
referred to as models or samples. When you are 
ready to make a presentation of dental services, 
demonstrating cases for the purpose of visualiza- 
tion should be carried before the patient on a white 
towel. 


w 


What contribution does dentistry make to the 
social and business life of the people? Do your 
patients know this? Is it clear to them? 


ALL DENTAL ECONOMIC PROCEDURE IS FOUNDED 
ON A SOUND, DIAGNOSTIC PROGRAM. 


Make study models. People have always had their 
hands in the mouth but seldom the mouth in their 
hands. This is visualization at peak. 

Good things are seldom cheap, and cheap things 
are seldom good. 

Nothing a dentist does is cheap; it is only less 
expensive. 
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If you smoke, be careful of nicotine in the nos- 
trils while working close to patients. 


You are not in competition with the man across 
the hall, down the street, or around the corner. You 
are in competition only with yourself. Beat your 
own score. Dentistry is medal play—not match play. 
Bobby Jones always“tried to best par for the course. 
He knew the match would take care of itself. 
The following courses will help any dentist: 

Public Speaking 
Business English 
Salesmanship 


Every man should embrace every opportunity to 
broaden and sweeten his life by some cultural ad- 
vancement. In this way he will become more attrac- 
tive to people. 

A certain elegance of manner, without loss of 
warm friendliness, belongs to every professional 
man. 


Here are some suggestions designed to bring you 
help: 

1. Organize groups of six or eight men 
to meet weekly and present practical 
cases to each other. 

. Keep technic out of all discussions 
with patients. 

. Eliminate trade names from all pres- 
entations. Don't for a moment sug- 
gest that your fee is based on the cost 
of materials you use. 

Avoid all Latin words. 

. Do not use such words as amalgam, 
synthetic, caries, cheap, artificial, re- 
cession, etc. 

. Make all presentations crystal clear, 
interesting and attractive. 

. Emphasize the contribution of den- 
tistry to the social and business life 
of the people. 


Use the following sequence in making your 
presentations to dental patients: 


1. How will it lpok — appearance 
2. How will it feel — comfort 


3. What is its purpose — health 
4. How long will it last — service 
5. How much will it cost 


REMEMBER: The words exchanged between 
the patient and the dentist when 
the case at hand is being pre- 
sented may be the only means of 
obtaining a favorable decision 
from the patient. 


First impressions gained by new patients are 
often lasting ones. Check your reception room. 
Eliminate— 

1 — Hunting trophies 

2 — Pictures of wild animals 

3 — Pictures of political subjects 
4 — Pictures of religious nature 

5 — War organization publications 

Employ an assistant who has well-kept hands, a 
well-groomed mouth, and some knowledge of 
business. Never risk underpaying an assistant. Be 
certain that she is in good health. 

Dentists need secretarial help—also chair-side 
and laboratory help. 


Give patients a chance to relax after all general 
routines have been satisfied. Don’t ask patients to 


open their mouths too soon after being seated in 
the dental chair. 


Set up a ‘‘plate’’ prophylaxis list. Denture pa- 
tients refer denture patients. This is very important. 


“Live by enthusiasm—he urges; don't be driven 
by necessity. And if you fail, make failure a step- 
ping stone.” . . . said Woodrow Wilson. 


Make a monthly analysis of your accounts. Set 
up separate lists of accounts as follows: 
30 days old 
90 “ to one year 
1 year and over 
Total the amounts in jeopardy in each list. DO 
THIS EVERY MONTH. Remember, you earned 
the money! 
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Statements of accounts must be sent out on time. 
Send a note of thanks for every check received 
in the mails. 


GIVE AN ACCURATE DECLARATION OF YOUR FEE 
TO THE PATIENT BEFORE THE WORK BEGINS. 


Ww 


Dentists, today, are not competing with refrig- 
erators, cars, vacuum cleaners and other appliances 
as they once did. The people are unable to get these 
articles easily. 

There should be some kind of budget plan for 
patients in every dental office that would make the 
patient and the dentist more comfortable in their 
business relationship. - 

Compared with the past ten years, these are boom 
times. That means that you should never relax. This 
is the time to work harder than ever. How do you 
feel? Are you ready for work? 

An important business executive said that smart 
business men never sell cheap things in boom times. 
Seems like a good idea to follow in the practice of 
dentistry. 


In talking to a Kiwanis Club recently, I explained 
that most mouths are ten to twenty years older than 
the rest of the body. This seemed to impress the 
audience very much. I pointed out that the — 
reason for this was the fact that dental disease 
gins so early. After that, I drew a picture showing 
how the decline of mouths could be arrested. You 
know how this may be accomplished. Explain it to 
your patients. 

Most physicians, and even some dentists, think 


the mouth is separate from the rest of the body. 


The truth of the matter is that the mouth is often 
the barometer of general health conditions. Teach 
your patients this. 


SOME MEN ARE FOREVER WAITING FOR A SHIP 
TO COME IN. THESE PEOPLE NEVER THINK OF 
SENDING ONE OUT. 


Insurance tables tell us that the following will 
happen to 100 male babies after 65 years: 56 will 
be dead; 49 living on charity; 3 financially inde- 
pendent; 1 wealthy. Think that over. Read it again. 
mage start living within your means and saving 
a little. 


Bring out the case in plush casket and the case 
is dead as far as the patient is concerned. 


Dean Willard Flemming, ptogtessive educator 
of the University of California Dental College, has 
made the following observations: ‘“The dentist is 

ractically never in competition with other mem- 

ts of his profession. For example, the physician 
spends a good deal of his time in clinics in direct 
contact with other physicians. The surgeon operates 
in the presence of other surgeons, nurses and anaes- 
thetists. The lawyer is competing with other lawyers 
in court. These men in these professions must keep 
up if they are to maintain a favorable reputation 
among others in the profession. On the other hand, 
the dentist rarely operates under the critical eye of 
his colleagues. The pressure to maintain his posi- 
tion, and master new developments in dentistry is 
not as great as in other professional fields.” 

The above explanation accounts in large measure 
for the great difference in the ability of dentists to 
do good dentistry and make an economic success as 
well. The practice of dentistry is not for the slow 
or the weak. 


Dentists should not do surgery in street clothes ; 
they should dress entirely in white. 


It isn’t a good plan to have your dental assistant 
looking into the mouths of new patients. Some 
patients don’t like it. 


w 
Every dentist should visit a chiropodist regularly. 


Don’t say—bite—grind. Say—bite—glide. Then 
explain the delicate engineering required of den- 
tistry. 


Never criticize another dentist's work ; maybe it is 
the best he can do. Criticism destroys confidence 
and is unethical in the extreme. 


Never stand over a patient when you are present- 
ing a case. Always sit down. Always allow plenty 
of time for discussion. 
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If you want to lose some patients, wear tinted 
or colored eyeglasses. 


To fill an appointment book for every single hour 
in advance is a serious economic error. At least one- 
half hour should be vacant on the book each day. 
That period should never vary. This system per- 
mits absorption of extended time to patients when 
indicated. It also allows you to cover emergencies 
without disruption of schedule, and it takes care 
of those patients whom you have foolishly told to 
“drop in the next time you are downtown and I'll 
have a look at that,” or “I'll polish that up if you 
drop in one of these days.” 


Dr. George Coleman of Philadelphia, one of the 
country’s distinguished dentists, restored eight of 
my teeth with silver alloy in France, during the last 
war. Fourteen years later these restorations were 
replaced with gold inlays and each of these eight 


teeth were found to be perfect. Dr. Coleman knows 
only one way to do dentistry. The trouble with a 
lot of dentists is that they have several kinds of 
dentistry at different fees. There should be only 
one kind of dentistry regardless of the fee. When 
the fee is impoverished, the work is invariably bad. 
You should do your best even on a charity case. 
When Dr. Coleman did my work, he was a captain 
and I a sergeant. He was on salary. Yet, I received 
the best possible dental service. This is the way it 
should be in private practice. 


Get a city map. Place a color-headed pin at the 
address of each patient. Classify your patients by 
using different colors. Then check the transporta- 
tion facilities for the majority of your most valuable 
patients. Perhaps you should move your offices. 


There is no such thing as a successful dental prac- 
tice without a sound diagnostic program. 


A THOUGHT 


“THERE ARE NO DULL DAYS, DULL LIVES or DULL TIMES. 


There are only dull men. There is not a single job in the world, however 
humble, but that has a color and an inspiration entirely its own. 


THERE ARE NO HANDICAPS. THERE ARE NO LIMITED OPPORTUNITIES. 
There are only the limitations with which we narrow our vision and destroy 


our dreams. 


THERE IS NO HARD LUCK. 


There is only our admission that what has happened to us is so hard that 


we are too soft to rise against it. 


THERE ARE NO HEROES OR COWARDS. 


The hero is the one who has accepted his fears but gone on. The coward 
has accepted his fears but turned back. 

For life is never so bad at its worst that it is impossible to live, it is never 
so good at its best that it is easy to live. 


Anonymous 
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Muscle Crimming 


AND THE MUCOSTATIC PRINCIPLES 


by WILLIAM R. DYKINS, D.D.S., Glen Lyon, Pa. 


© REPUBLISHED BY REQUEST FROM MARCH, 1944 TIC 


It has been the objective of all muscle trimming 
procedures, whether they be achieved by the op- 
erator’s manipulation of the musculature or by 
patient gymnastics, to provide denture periphery 
which will be released from the functioning border 
musculature. It could also be added that muscle 
trimming is performed in impression taking to se- 
cure a peripheral seal, harmonius with the denture 
perimeter. , 

Since it has been explained in a previous article 
(TIC, June '43) that atmospheric pressure has no 
retentive value, we can disregard muscle trimming 
from the retentive viewpoint. © 

So far as release of denture borders from func- 
tioning musculature by muscle trimming is con- 
cerned, dentists have overlooked the physiological 
fact that there are no muscles on the ridge, while 
all tendons attach, not in the ridge mucosa but in 
the periosteum or bone. Thus they have no effect on 
the ridge surfaces and all ridge tissue is passive 
under normal function. | 

The dentist has been and still is misled in what 
he sees happening in relation to muscles and ridge 
tissues when the mouth is opened, and he proceeds 
to tug and distend the cheek and lip muscles. For 
instance, he observes what appears to be the Buc- 
cinator muscle activating almost to the crest of the 
ridge height. Again he is misled when he observes 
what he thinks is. happening in those badly broken 
down ridges in the Mylohyoid area when the 
tongue is thrust from side to side. It appears that 
the action of the Mylohyoid muscle continues on 
and above the Mylohyoid ridge. . 

Since anatomical text books teach that there are 
no muscles on the ridge, the answer to what we 
think we observe lies in the elementary fact that all 
tissue is integumentary. This characteristic of tissue 


is analagous to a liquid—that is, unless the whole - 


mass can move, none can move. Consequently, tug- 
ging on the lip and cheek or thrusting the tongue 
from side to side simply disturbs the ridge tissues 
as well as giving the illusion that muscle action 
extends on to the ridge area. 

Since there are no muscles on the ridge, it’ should 
be apparent that in normal function, this illusive 
tissue movement does not exist. 


The noxious result of this manual muscle trim- 
ming is that some of the ridge tissue is displaced 
from its natural position. Consequently, when the 
impression material hardens, this misplaced tissue 
cannot return to its natural position and form. In 
previous articles, the baneful effects of this mis- 
placed tissue have been discussed and to repeat 
them would be tiresome reiteration. 

An impression, predicated upon the Mucostatic 
Principles as formulated by Harry L. Page, is taken 
with all musculature completely relaxed, and, se- 
quentially the tissue is allowed to remain in its 
natural, contented position. When this type of an 
impression is obtained, it is quite surprising to note 
that the frenum attachments are .visible, even 
though no muscular movement was created. 

Inasmuch as muscle trimming is the theme of 
this article, it naturally leads us to discuss flange ex- 
tensions and outline. 

It should be recalled that the prime purpose of 
a Mucostatic impression is to obtain a facsimile of 
the ridge tissues in their natural form. With present 
day methods and materials, it is an impossibility to 
obtain this facsimile as well as determine the bone 
width by muscle trimming. This is so because the 
only materials we have which are capable of regis- 
tering true negative, static, ridge tissues demands 
the use of a tray. The edge and bulk of the tray 
will present a resistance to functioning musculature 
regardless of how it is tailored. As a consequence, 
this resistance to muscle function will disturb the 
ridge tissues. 

It has been stated and “‘proved’’ that stability 
is predicated upon the premises that all tissue is 
incompressible, and, conjointly, upon Pascal’s Law 
and its supplemental facts and corollaries. There- 
fore, tissue which is not afforded bony support can- 
not sustain a load since Pascal's Law can apply only 
to those soft tissues which are supported on one 
side by bone and a uniformly contacting base on the 
oral side. 

The inescapable conclusion is that flange exten- 
sions beyond the bone width have no value as far 
as sustaining a load is concerned. 

In the Mucostatic impression, the osseous land- 
marks are not completely visible. The best that 
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Cross section of mandible and denture show- 
ing unnecessary extension of flange below 
the mylohyoid ridge ; 


FLANGES BEYOND THE BONE WIDTH 
PREVENT LATERAL MOVEMENT OF DENTURES 


1. Car wheel flange 2. Lingual extension § 


Illustrations repeated from November, 1942 TIC 


can be done in determining the bone widths is tc 
use the known regional averages. The outline is 
pencilled on the impression or cast with the neces- 
sary mutations compatible to the demands of the 
case, i.e., frenums and abnormalities. It is surpris- 
ing how close these measurements will approach the 
desired functional widths. 

The railway car whéel is a simple comparison in 
portraying the value of flange extensions. With the 
car wheel, it is the railhead which provides the 
bearing for the load. The flange is extended only 
far enough to retain the wheel on the track. 

It is precisely the same in the lower denture. The 
base should cap the ridge width and the depth of 
the lingual flange should be sufficient to prevent 


adequate. Where the ridge width cannot be matched 
by the base, for example, frenum cutouts, stability 
and retention will not be the least impaired, pro- 
vided the base is an exact duplicate of the ridge 
tissues in their natural passive form. 

All this encourages the belief in the Mucostatic 
Principle. 


39 East Main St. 
Glen Lyon, Pa. 


lateral skid. Generally a millimeter or two will be ™ 


— Sayings — 


WISE AND OTHERWISE 


A country that won’t work, can’t eat. The only 
foundation for wages and profits is production. 
The more and faster we produce the lower our 
prices and the higher our wages. GEORGE 
TRUNDLE, JR., The Trundle Engineering Com- 
pany. 


The strike, which is a weapon of force, should 
be renounced. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, New 
York Herald Tribune, September 27, 1945. 


It’s better to keep people out of the labor market’ 
than to allow them to remain in it and depress the 
wage scale. NELSON CRUIKSHANK, American 
Federation of Labor. 


—only those public works should be authorized 
which are economically justifiable. The theory that 
public works are justified because they make jobs 
or that they afford any solution of serious unem- 
ployment is a fallacy. ROBERT. A. TAFT, U. S. 
Senator. 


The government ought never to take more than 
50 cents out of any dollar earned by the taxpayer. 


WALTER F. GEORGE, U. S. Senator. 


Independence of mind or strength of character 


is rarely found among those who cannot be confi- 
dent tinat they will make their way by their own 
effort. FRIEDRICH A. HAYEK, Writer. 


Communism in America can have no strength ex- 


cept under the stimulus of desperation and hunger. 
Otherwise, it is nothing but a philosophical concept 
with which some people like to play. F. R. VON 
WINDEGGER, President, Plaza Bank of St. Louis. 
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The Dental Assistants’ 


Corner 


During the coming year, I want to be a Dental 
Assistant and a good one! The best one who ever 
worked in this office! This town! Well, the whole 
State, for that matter! 


I'm going to start the year right by doing the 
things I should do when they should be done. 


I'm going to wake up every morning and feel 
like smiling. No more of these early morning 
grouches for me! A little more sleep will help, I 
know. I want the admiration of our patients and I 
can't have it unless I'm cheerful and on my toes. 


My job isn’t so bad, and I’m going to remember 
that fact all day long. I don’t like others who 
grumble so who am I that I should do the same? 
Down deep in my heart I know no other job would 
satisfy me as much as the one I now have. Here I 
have an opportunity that few business girls have. 
The boss is a personal friend who is interested in 
my progress. He encourages me to exercise initia- 
tive. He is hardly a boss at all for we talk over 
between us the needs of this office and make deci- 
sions together. Where else would I have that envi- 
able privilege. I'm proud of what we are able to 
accomplish together. — 


I have the ability to become outstanding in my 
chosen work and I’m going to improve myself so 


1946 MODEL DENTAL ASSISTANT 


from DENTAL ECONOMICS—Harry J. Bosworth Co. 


much that every Dentist we know will envy my 
Doctor. 


My weakest point is due to the lack of sufficient 
knowledge. All of those things I don’t understand 
about Dentistry are holding me back. I’m going to 
devote more time to serious study. Every day I'm 
going to make a note of the things I don’t under- 
stand and read up on them before I go to sleep. I 
believe thirty minutes per day devoted to such study 
will bring about the desired results and I know I 
have that much spare time that I've been wastefully 
squandering. 


I’m going to look around the office and find 
something else that I can do. Some of the things 
I already know. For one, I’ve been shirking my 
duties at the chair mostly because chair assisting 
frightens me a little bit. I don’t understand his 
every operation and am uncertain about what to do 
next. Today is a good time for me to start master- 
ing this art. 


I'm going to keep up to date all of the details. 
I've been slipping away at night without posting 
the books even though I know it wastes more time 
the next day. I’m so far behind with our recalls 
that it may take a while to catch up—but I can and 
I will. 


Efficiency is the keynote of success— 
I am going to be successful! 
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Why Did J Lose Chat Patient? 


from DENTAL ECONOMICS—by The Harry J. Bosworth Company 


© HERE IS A CHECK-LIST WHICH WILL HELP 
IN THE SELLING JOB. TRY IT! EACH “YES” 
CHECKED MAKES IT EASIER FOR THE PA- 
TIENT TO SAY “YES”! 


a 1. Perhaps I wasn’t prepared. Did I— 
: 2. Plan the interview rather than wait for inspiration ?...................cceesesseseseeeeeseeneeeneaeee 
a 3. Anticipate his objections in the presentation ?................s.cccsssssecseseseesessesestenesnencereneneens 
4 . Perhaps he didn’t like me. Did I— 
2. Keep my presentation free from signs of “pressure” 
# Perhaps he wasn’t interested. Did I— 
_ 1. Start talking about his dental problems with the first word ?............::c:ssssssesssseseeseseeees 
2.. Stick to what dentistry would do: for 
2 3. Dramatize my talk so he could see what he was hearing ?.............-.::ccscsssssseseseseseseeeseeees 


4. Repeat the points in which he was interested ?..............s:sssecssssseesessesssseeeeeeneneeneneeeeenes 


Perhaps he didn’t understand. Did I— 


2. Tell enough of my sales story to help him understand ?................ccscccsssssesseeesesesenenenees 


3. Boil down everything to a few definite, simple points ?.................cssscesssssseseereeseeeeeenes 


Perhaps he didn’t believe me. Did I— 


3. Answer his questions and objections without evasion ?...............:.scccssssseeeeeeeeneteenenees 


Maybe my strategy was weak. Did I— 


= 1. Make his name an important part of the presentation ?..................cccseeeneeeeeeeesenesenees 
2 2. Make him realize his needs before I tried to ClOS€?............:.sssssssseseseesseeeseeeeetsenenenenenees 
“* 3. Ask questions to give him a chance to express his viewpoint ?...............:ssssseseseeeseeees 
4. Concentrate on points in which he was most interested ?............ccecccecessseseeeseeeeeeeeeeneees 

5. Test agreement on one point before going on to the mext ?.............ccsssceseseeeneeeeeeeenenens 
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Your editor has had a long and varied experi- 
ence with the services of Dental Hygienists all over 
this grand country of ours. They have been keeping 
my mouth more youthful than it otherwise could 
be. I owe a debt of gratitude. 


My first dental prophylaxis was given by Miss 
Jones who worked for Dr. A. E. Hennen of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., who has been a fine dental physician 
throughout his career. Miss Jones convinced me, 
twenty years ago, that Dentistry would be better 
served with the aid of Dental Hygienists. She was 
expert with her hands and with her teaching. I had 
a lucky beginning with the proper care of my mouth. 


After that, Miss Sarsfield of Fairmont, W. Va., 
Miss Tomlinson, Altoona, Pa., Miss Cupples, Al- 
toona, Pa., Miss Scholl, Milwaukee, Miss Strobel, 
Minneapolis, Miss Shook, Detroit, and others did 
wonderful work for me. They were good instructors 
and careful, efficient operators. My good fortune 
has continued and the present excellent condition 
of my mouth is due, in considerable measure, to the 
help of these fine Hygienists. 


Rarely did I ever find a Dental Hygienist who 
was not properly equipped to do her work. Occa- 
sionally, one did not have a sufficient number of 
instruments or failed to keep them sharp. Now 
and then, one would not ‘have cleaning and rinsing 


The Dental Hygienists’ Corner 


Personal Experience 


agents pleasant to the taste. Some did not anoint 
the lips to permit the gentle gliding of instruments. 
Few really knew how to operate a dental chair to 
induce a patient composure and comfort for the 
operator. There was hardly ever enough dental edu- 
cational material in evidence, such as charts, large 
mouth models and oversized tooth brushes. But, I 
have never found a poor operator. True, some wete 
better than others. There is greater variation in the 
ability of Dentists than Dental Hygienists in their 
respective fields. 


It has been my privilege to lecture before nearly 
every major Dental Hygienists’ Society in America, 
including your National group. I have met and 
talked with hundreds of Hygienists about the pro- 
motion of your services to the dental profession, 
the public schools and the hospitals. I found you 
earnest about your work and your problems and 
determined to advance your role in Dentistry. 


My personal experience with Rental Hygienists 
with respect to their services to me has done much 
to keep me sold on the value of mouth health. My 
personal observations have convinced me of your 
ambitions to become a greater factor in the health 
problems of. this nation. I gladly pay tribute to all 
this. 


JAMES RoBINSON, Editor. 
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. is not a time of life—it is a state of mind. It is not a matter of ripe 
cheeks, red lips, and supple knees; it is a temper of will, a quality of the 
imagination, a vigor of the emotions; it is a freshness of the deep springs 
of life. Youth means a temperamental predominence of courage over 
timidity, of the appetite for adventure over love of ease. 


This often exists in a man of 50 more than in a boy of 20. 


Nobody grows old by merely living a number of years; people grow old 
only by deserting their ideals. Years wrinkle the skin, but to give up 
enthusiasm wrinkles the soul. Worry, doubt, self-distrust, fear and 
despair—these are the long, long years that bow the head and turn the 
growing spirit back to dust. 


4 

5 
4 


Whether seventy or sixteen, there is in every being’s heart the love of 
wonder, the sweet amazement at the stars and the starlike things and 
thoughts, the undaunted challenge of events, the unfailing childlike 
appetite for what next, and the joy and the game of life. 


You are as young as your faith, as old as your doubt; as young as your 
self-confidence, as old as your fear, as young as your hope, as old as 
your despair. 


In the central place of your heart there is a wireless station; so long as 
it receives messages of beauty, hope, cheer, courage, grandeur and power 
from the earth, from men and from the Infinite, so long are you young. 


When the wires are all down and all the central place of your heart is 
covered with the snows of pessimism and the ice of cynicism, then you 
are grown old indeed and may God have mercy on your soul. 


Anonymous. 
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REWARD 


TIC will pay $100 in victory bonds for an ac- 
$ o cepted, feature article on any dental technical 


subject by a Dentist. 


TIC will pay $50 in victory bonds for any 
article they publish on dental economics. 


$50.00 


TIC will pay $25 in victory bonds for any 
article of 700 words by a Dental Assistant or 
a Dental Hygienist. 


$25.00 


Send articles, notes or letters to 
TIC, 413 No. Pearl St., Albany, 1, New York 
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Live up to your possibilities; look and act the 


pa: 
e 


Don't talk too much, give the patient a chance— 
they come to talk about teeth which gives you your 
chance. 


See that your assistant totals all columns every 
night so you will always know at a glance just what 
you are doing. 


When I hear anyone say, “I am going to MY 
DENTIST,” I know that patient holds the dentist 
in high esteem and that patient is HIS PATIENT 
to handle his way. 


Deposit all money taken in every day so your 
deposits will balance with your receipts and you 
will know who got the money if you issue checks 
for everything, even when you need the currency. 


Always give every patient a two way estimate so 
they can select the fee that they can afford without 
a hardship. 


Always mount and file X-ray films where they 
can be easily found. 


Quotations 


by HARRY J. BOSWORTH 


Don’t give snap shot diagnosis. 
2 


When it’s necessary to suture or currette, always 
mention it to the patient. Give your reasons for 
doing it—it helps to justify a surgical fee. 

Make it a routine practice for your assistant to call 
all surgery patients the morning following the oper- 
ation saying, “Good morning, Mr. Smith, this is 
Miss Jones calling for Dr. Smith. He is interested 
to know how you are feeling this morning.” This is 
good psychology—and practice, and will pay big 
dividends in good will. 

e 


CONTENTED dentists are better dentists and 
no dentist can be contented with fees that do not 
show a fair profit. 


Never work for a patient without X-rays where 
they are indicated unless the patient is willing to 
accept the responsibility and will say so by signing 
such a statement on his diagnostic chart. 


Stress better dentistry as an aid to better health. 


Leave patients promptly when through operat- 
ing, turning them over to the assistants. This is 
good psychology and is a time saver. 


SIXTH SENSE 


There is nothing so degrading as the constant 
anxiety about one’s means of livelihood. I have 
nothing but contempt for the people who despise 
money. They are hypocrites or fools. Money is like 
a sixth sense without which you cannot make a com- 
plete use of the other five. Without an adequate in- 
come, half the possibilities of life are shut off.— 
W. Somerset Maugham's “Of Human Bondage’. 
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HOW 10 GET ALONG WITH PEOPLE 


Keep skid chains on your tongue ; always say less 
than you think; cultivate a low, persuasive voice. 
Make promises sparingly and keep them faithfully, 
no matter what it costs you. Praise good work done, 
regardless of who did it. If criticism is merited, 
criticize helpfully, never spitefully. Preserve an 
open mind on all debatable questions. Discuss but 
don't argue. It is a mark of superior minds to disa- 
gree wall vin be friendly. 
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